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THE BAPTISMAL ENCOUNTER 


T HE BOMB, sit-ins, automation, urban renewal—where on 
the spectrum of current challenge can we place “baptism?” 
How can the homely rite of washing possibly be compared 
in significance with any of these things? Why should three dashes 
of water on some restless baby’s head compete for our attention 
with the living concerns of our time? Such ponderings as these 
readily come to the mind of many a contemporary churchman when 
the subject of baptism is broached. 

Perhaps it is our native American activism and pragmatism that 
prompt us to throw these doubts up to the soaring theologian. 
But “wait-a-minute” queries are not altogether without justification. 
How often has theological mystification smokescreened ethical 
feebleness and cowardice! How often have dispensers of pseudo- 
Christian “ideology” deserved the rebuke of the prophet: “I hate, 
I despise your feasts. I take no delight in your solemn assem¬ 
blies _” 

Whatever embarrassing questions our cultural instincts or pro¬ 
phetic inclinations might lead us to pose to the cult-minded, there 
is a prior inquiry that we are obliged to make. As confessing 
Christians we must ask: what does that which I most deeply am 
require me to be serious about? 

Who then are we? We are members of the Body of Christ. Since 
this is true, we are rightly engaged by those things which are in the 
focus of this household. 

Our most important clue to what should rightfully concern us 
comes from those members of the Body who were eyewitnesses to 
the Event that brought us into being. What moves the apostolic 
community demands our attention. Measured by this rule, the 
significance of baptism comes loud and clear. It is described as 
the cleansing laver of regeneration (Titus 3:5, John 3:5, Eph. 5:26, 
I Cor. 6:11), remission of sins (Acts 22:16, Acts 2:38), being 
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buried and rising again (Col. 2:12, Rom. 6:3-4), putting on, or 
entry into Christ (Gal. 3:27, Rom. 6:3), engrafting into the Body 
of Christ (I Cor. 12:13), the pouring out of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
2:38, 19:1-6,1 Cor. 12:13, Titus 3:5-6), and in general is regu¬ 
larly ranked as part and parcel of God’s saving action (Eph. 4:5, 
Mark 16:16,1 Peter 3:21). When we hear these exalted and even 
lyrical descriptions from the mouths of apostles, can we choose 
not to be interested? 

And when we turn from the New Testament witness to those who 
have shaped the stream of history in which we live, we hear again 
reports of the foundation-shaking significance of this simple ritual 
act. For them it is the forgiveness of sin and divine illumination 
(Justin), the “seal of eternal life and our rebirth in God” (Irenaeus), 
the bestowing of the Spirit (Tertullian), freedom from the power 
of the devil (Origen), participation in the mystical Body (Augus¬ 
tine), unity with the Godhead (Athanasius), “deification” (Gregory 
of Nyssa), putting on Christ (Calvin), the sign and seal of the Cove¬ 
nant (Ursinus), bathing in Christ’s blood (Luther), translation into 
the Kingdom of grace (Gerhart). Basil the Great, with charac¬ 
teristic verve, expresses some of these recurring patristic and 
Reformation themes when he depicts baptism as “liberation of 
the imprisoned, remission of sin, death of culpability, rebirth of 
the soul, a luminous garment, a seal which cannot be broken, a 
vehicle to heaven, a protection for the Kingdom, the gift of Son- 
ship.” 1 All of which prompts one to ask again: if such claims are 
made, can we afford not to be zealous in exploring what this virtual 
gateway to Heaven means? 

This Church which makes us what we are has in our time turned 
with renewed interest to consider the mystery of baptism. In the 
history of Christian thought there have been periods of pregnancy 
for this or that apostolic word. Thus the Church writes on its 
banners a kampfbegriff —a fighting word—for each age in which 
it lives: the full deity and full humanity of the one Christ in Nicaean 
and Chalcedonian centuries; justification by faith and the sover¬ 
eignty of God in Reformation times; the Macedonian call to mis- 


1 Quoted in Lukas Vischer, Ye Are Baptized. (Geneva, Switzerland: World 
Council of Churches, 1961), p. 10. 
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sionary outreach, and the protest against the vic timizing of millions 
by a burgeoning industrial civilization in the 19th century; and in 
the 20th—the great new ecumenical surge of our time, the “Let 
God be God” accents of dialectical theology, and the “I and Thou” 
witness for days of dehumanization. “I baptize thee” is a word 
that now, together with these, is rising in the throat of the Church. 
It is not yet a shout by any means. However, it is a developing 
theme in the contemporary articulation of the Gospel. Consider 
these words of Lukas Vischer writing in a World Council of 
Churches’ study of baptism: “It has come to be recognized that 
baptism is central to the New Testament message and cannot, 
therefore, be ignored . ...” 2 Or again, Neville Clark can report: 
“We stand today in a period marked by the recrudescence of bap¬ 
tismal controversy; biblical, historical, and theological investiga¬ 
tion into the sacrament of initiation proceeds apace.” 3 The 1954 
Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches issued a 
call to seek afresh the meaning and implications of our common 
baptism. It appears that the call is being heeded. 

Baptism is certainly a live question for the United Church of 
Christ. It was observed recently after the 1962 Washington talks 
that the issue of the sacraments will be a crucial area of discussion 
in the four-way union now under consideration. It will undoubtedly 
be the question in any conversation with the Disciples of Christ. 
Members of our co mm u ni on have a mandate to put some searching 
thought into the meaning of the Christian rite of initiation. 

But the doubt raised by the prophet might still nag us, even given 
all these reasons. Does not this institutional, theological, and 
priestly preoccupation drag us away from, and sap energy needed 
for, the either/or that stands before us—that either/or invitation 
to costing discipleship in this day of nuclear clouds, I.B.M. cards, 
segregated restaurants and empty stomachs? No. , B aptism^ does 
not lead aw^ frpm,-itJeada J1 into_the.,world. Baptism is, among 
other'things, baptism into the sufferings and death of our Lord. 
As such it is fully baptism only when it becomes manifest in the 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 

* Neville Clark, An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments. (SCM 
Press: London, 1956) p. 72. 
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daily dying and rising again which is the life of Christian obedience 
I in this world. Indeed one of the most powerful (and almost totally 
I unexplored) doctrinal underpinnings for preaching, one which 
avoids airy moralistic pleadings, is the Biblical understanding of 
j the simple indicative—“You are baptized.” The fact that one is 
marked by this indelible sign and seal is the ground from which 
arises the imperative: “Be what you are!” 

These considerations, among others to be dealt with in the body 
of our discussion, point us to the classic Christian conviction that 
baptism is not a dismissible frill having little to do with what we 
most vitally are and ought to be. Baptism is a living concern for 
us as members of Christ’s Body, living in these grand and awful 
times. 4 


The Point of View 

The angle of vision from which baptism will be examined here 
is that of “evangelical catholicity.” The perspective seeks to be 
evangelical in the sense that the Scriptural understanding is the 
springboard for all that follows, 5 and also in the sense that the 
evangelical “tradition” embedded in the Reformation confessions 
and spokesmen, and their heirs, is given basic consideration. 
Resources and writers in this latter nourishing stream include: the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Augsburg Confession, the Savoy Decla¬ 
ration, Luther, Calvin, the Mercersburg theologians (Schaff, 
Nevin, Gerhart), and such contemporary sources of insight as the 


4 To ascribe to baptism the significance detailed above does not mean 
that we must at all costs get that water on every possible head posthaste, 
and thus all of our theological and ethical problems will be on the way to 
solution. The aspersion of water itself is no panacea which exists as an 
alternative to other tasks assigned to the Church; it is the foundation of all 
such tasks. For example, to put the issue very bluntly: if an unbaptized 
penitent were at death’s door for want of water, and we had a supply, to 
choose to baptize him with it rather than press it to his lips would indeed 
be showing a total misunderstanding of high baptismal theology. Baptism 
is not a competitor to healing, it is the ground of all healing. Indeed, David 
ate the temple shewbread. 

5 An understanding developed, however, not by a tightly-argued proof- 
texted exegesis, but rather by the unfolding of Biblical baptism-motifs. 
There is an important place for the former, and the writer draws heavily 
on recent word-study research in this area of exploration. The needs of the 
moment point beyond the job of analysis to that of constructive synthesis. 
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Church of Scotland study on baptism, George Macleod, P. T. 
Forsyth, Daniel Jenkins, Oscar Cullman, Gustaf Aulen and K. E. 
Skydsgaard. 6 Our examination also strives to be catholic in that 
the classic tradition of the undivided Church manifest particularly 
in the patristic period is seriously regarded; and catholic, also, in 
the sense that traditions which have been historically alien to us 
are taken into account, as for example, the Anglican Lampe and 
the Baptist Clark. A basic resource used throughout is the bap¬ 
tismal inquiry being energetically pursued by ecumenical scholar¬ 
ship. 

The Thingification of Baptism 

There are two conceptions of baptism that say far too little about 
what transpires in the sacramental action. We might call one the 
sign theory, and the other the substance theory. 

The sign theory looks upon baptism as an “ordinance” the func¬ 
tion of which is to point to and proclaim a religious truth in a 
dramatic visual way. In the hands of the Church, it witnesses to a 
divine promise. In the hands of the candidate, it is a testimony to 
his faith (or, in infant baptism, to the convictions and intentions 
of parents and sponsors). Certainly, this declaratory conception 
of baptism suggests one of the meanings of the sacrament. How¬ 
ever, to reduce the significance of baptism to that of visible demon¬ 
stration of either objective or subjective truths is to truncate the 
meaning of the event. 

If the sign theory represents a false spiritualization of baptism, 
the substance theory represents a false materialization. This latter 
mechanizing of the sacrament may be described as the process of 
“thingification.” It is the understanding that characterizes the 
traditional Roman Catholic view, but is also widespread among 
Protestant laity. 7 The conception of baptism in this essay will be 

6 See the bibliography for the relevant works. 

7 The “traditional” Roman Catholic view of the sacraments as well as 
other aspects of the Christian faith is being nudged with increasing insistence 
by the “new theologians” in the Roman Church. Schillebeeckx endeavors to 
restate the meaning of Holy Communion in ‘T-Thou” terms, moving, hence, 
beyond mechanical categories. Cf. “The Sacraments: An Encounter with 
God,” Christianity Divided. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961), pp. 245- 
275. 
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worked out over against this latter idea. The problem of sacra¬ 
mental thingification must be approached from the point of view 
of both semantics and theology. 

The description of baptism in the broad stream of Reformed 
thought is couched in the terminology of “sign” and “seal.” Thus 
the Savoy Declaration states: “Baptism is a Sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ to be unto the party baptized 
a signe and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of his in graftin g into 
Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his giving up 
unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in newness of life . ...” 8 
Or again, Question 69 of the Heidelberg Catechism asks: “How is 
it signified and sealed unto thee in Holy Baptism that thou hast 
part in the one sacrifice of Christ on the cross?” 9 Indeed, it is true 
that in baptism this great reality is signed and sealed to us. But 
baptism itself is not a sign and a seal. It has a sign and a seal, 
namely the water to which has been attached the Word. The 
element is the bearer, the hands and feet, the gesture of the action. 
The action itself is the gracious personal relation established by the 
triune God in and through this sign and seal. Baptism is the turn¬ 
ing of the divine Eye to this particular self, which turning uses the 
appointed means to proclaim (sign) and convey (seal) the new 
relationship. Failure to grasp this simple distinction invites a 
semantic depersonalization of the sacrament and contributes to 
the misunderstanding of baptism on the theological level. 

The theological thingification of baptism is at work when the 
action of God in baptism is construed as the giving of certain 
blessings conceived of as things. Thus, the many scriptural de¬ 
scriptions, such as regeneration, gift of the Spirit and remission 
of sin, are misunderstood when they are interpreted in sub-personal 
terms as if these actions involved the handing out to and possessing 
by the candidate of certain spiritual patent medicine. 

Taken in isolation, some of the scriptural descriptions (and 
patristic and Reformation characterizations also) may indeed lend 


* “The Savoy Declaration,” The Creeds and Platforms of Congregational¬ 
ism. Williston Walker, editor. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1960), p. 398. 

• The Heidelberg Catechism. Reprinted from the Twentieth Century 
Edition. (Philadelphia: Heidelberg Press, no date), p. 19. 
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themselves to this depersonalized understanding of baptism. The 
same passages viewed in the light of the Biblical conception of 
grace make such an interpretation of baptism an impossible one. 

Baptism is not the dispensing of some thing; it is the impartation 
of Some One. The gift conferred in the baptismal action is the 
Self-declaration of the divine Heart. It is the Self-presentation of 
Covenantal Love. To use Aulen’s words, it is “the open arms of 
the Father.” Here is an event in which “the heavens open and the 
Father’s voice proclaims: ‘Thou art my beloved child.’” (Karl 
Adam) To think of baptismal grace in terms less than this I-Thou 
relation is to distort and understate its significance. Skydsgaard 
notes that this is why the traditional Roman Catholic teaching does 
not say too much—it says too little. “The Roman Catholic teach¬ 
ing that through the sacrament, divine grace is at work—implanted 
in the human soul—is altogether too weak. Evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity asserts that Christ himself comes to men in these symbols 
inasmuch as he uses these symbols in his sovereign freedom and 
his mercy as means of his salvatory work in our midst. The content 
of the sacraments is not a divinely created gift of grace—but Christ 
himself.” 10 Let us attempt to state the meaning of some Biblical 
descriptions of baptismal grace in personal terms, descriptions 
which have often been interpreted in a sub-personal fashion. 

(1) Baptism is the washing of regeneration. Understood in 
supra-substance terms, this occurrence is seen as the action of being 
bom into a new relationship to the redeeming God. The self 
becomes a subject addressed by and called as a ‘Thou” by the 
Divine “I.” This movement from death to life is entry into a fresh 
environment (Baillie), the possessing of a new status (Aulen), the 
coming into range of the saving action (Nevin), the insertion into 
the sphere of saving events (Church of Scotland study). Even 
these groping formulations are tinged by the sub-personal. But 
they do point to the new relationship in which the candidate finds 
himself in the sacramental event. Being bom anew is to be brought 
onto that open plain which lives under loving surveillance of the 
divine Eye. 


10 K. E. Skydsgaard, One in Christ. Translated by Axel C. Kildegaard. 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957), pp. 164-165. 
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((2) Seen from another angle this new relationship is the for¬ 
giveness of sin. Sin is alienation from God, the flight into darkness. 
Now, a Lig ht has shined in Jesus Christ and its beam has been 
channeled through the prism of the baptismal waters to dispell the 
gloom around this recipient. God’s Face is no longer turned away, 
but regards in beckoning forgiveness this “single one.” The arms 
of the Father are extended proffering reconciliation. 

(3) Looked at from yet another vantage point, baptism is the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the earth-side, 
Church-side reach of the calling, gathering, enlightening and sanc¬ 
tifying God. In baptism, the Father turns in Jesus Christ through 
the Holy Spirit to incorporate this person into the Body of Christ. 
The Holy Spirit delivers the welcome into the circle of those called 
to bear witness to Him . Thus, baptism is the calling and gathering 
movement of the Holy Spirit granting initiation into the mystical 
Body of Christ, naturalization as a citizen of the new age, mem¬ 
bership in the chosen race and holy nation, the consecration of a 
royal priest. 11 

(4) Regeneration, remission, receiving of the Holy Spirit, mem¬ 
bership in the Body constitute adoption as a son of God. This 
child is no longer a “child of wrath” but a child of the Realm of 
grace sealed into the ecclesia, called out of the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness. The adopted child is offered the whole inheritance. Every¬ 
thing that belongs to the only-begotten Son is made available to the 
newcomer. Thus, in baptism we “put on” Christ or make entrance 
“into” Him to the very point of sharing his burial and resurrection. 
While baptismal burial with Christ is emphasized by St. Paul, it is 
also true that the sacrament bears the whole weight of the Gospel: 
“Baptism is not in the last resort baptism into the death of Christ 
but baptism into Christ, the incarnate, the crucified, risen and 


11 The official church membership concept of both the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and the Congregational Christian Churches, which have 
now found their way into the United Church of Christ, needs some exami¬ 
nation. If the baptismal transaction signifies entrance into the Church, 
then this fact should be manifest in our housekeeping habits. Our current 
statistical practice equates a member with a communicant member. This is 
Biblically and theologically unsound. Our forefathers were more careful 
in this matter, taking note of the “unconfirmed members” who, together 
with the communicants constituted the congregation. 
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ascended Redeemer. In baptism the disciple is taken into the whole 
redemptive action of his Lord, so that what was once done repre¬ 
sentatively for him may now be done in actuality in him.” 12 Thus, 
the pleroma of Christ’s work is funneled to the adopted child in 
baptism, as this little life is taken up into salvation-history. 

The temptation to isolate one event in the Christian drama or 
one theme in Christian theology, and declare it to be of exclusive 
import, is a powerful one. This kind of reductionism has plagued 
Christian reflection on baptism. One or another of the themes 
mentioned heretofore has been sliced from the configuration and 
held up as the luminous baptismal reality. Baptismal definitions 
have, in fact, tended to follow soteriological prejudices. Thus, 
exemplarist theories underscoring the life and teachings of Jesus 
find themselves easily at home with dedicatory and declaratory 
concepts of baptism; incamational theories stressing the over¬ 
coming of corruptibility and mortality find friendly companion¬ 
ship with deification and illumination themes; ransom theories 
emphasizing the victorious contest with the Evil One tend to speak 
of baptism in change-of-status, change-of-kingdom terms; and sub¬ 
stitutionary theories, placing at the center satisfaction of the divine 
penalty for sin by the vicarious act at Golgotha, are often found 
conjoined with an understanding of baptism as the representing 
and/or presenting of the divine forgiveness or acceptance of it. 

In this time of ecumenical exchange of thought and quest for 
catholicity in the investigating of doctrinal matters, the breaking- 
open love of I Cor. 13 has forced recognition and appreciative 
awareness of the I Cor. 12 co-presence of other members within 
the Body. In baptismal theology this has meant a going beyond 
the partial perspectives associated with the traditional readings of 
the event toward an awareness of baptism as a very rich mystery, 
a multi-dimensional reality that sparkles with many truths. A 
full-orbed delineation of baptism must find a place for all those 
flashes of light radiating from Biblical testimony and captured in 
the history of Christian teaching. Baptism is that initiatory encoun¬ 
ter in which we find ourselves standing before Christ and all his 
benefits—forgiveness, new birth, membership in the Body, the 


12 Clark, op. cit., p. 31. 
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bestowal of the Holy Spirit, and what is yet to be considered more 
fully, the offer of salvation and the call to sacrificial discipleship. 13 

Baptism, Faith, and Salvation 

There is a difference between confronting Jesus Christ at the 
baptismal doorway and receiving this Visitor. We now come to a 
line that must be drawn between what happens objectively and 
unconditionally in the baptismal action, and what happens con¬ 
ditionally, the condition being the presence of true faith. This is 
a very difficult line to draw and to interpret. P. T. Forsyth, for 
example, speaks of two different graces received in the sacrament. 
We use here the central Christian term “salvation,” to mark the 
line and what lies on the further side of it. Salvation does not 
simply happen by the performance of the baptismal act. This is 
an impossible notion laden with magical overtones. Yet it is true 
that the groundwork is laid for the salvific process in the divine 
encounter that is signified and vehicled by baptism. Healing hap¬ 
pens when faith answers the regenerating, remitting, embodying, 
adopting embrace. God’s reach in baptism is the adoption pro¬ 
cedure, the making of a son. Yet this son may choose to be 
prodigal. He may turn on his heel away from his Father. This 
response does not make him any less a son; it does make him a 
faithless son. Faith is the act of re-turn to the baptismal time of 
divine turning. Without responding faith, God’s gracious baptismal 
relation is a scorned love and before this holy Presence there is 
then judgment instead of healing. With faith, there is reconcilia¬ 
tion. Or, more exactly, the reconciliation accomplished in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ and particularized in bap¬ 
tism is appropriated by faith. In baptism, we are saved by faith. 

What then is the salvation given in baptism, through faith? 
Salvation is first and foremost the reunion of the triune God with 
His adopted son. It is reconciliation of man with God, bom when 
the divine “Yes” is answered by the human “yes.” As has been 

13 It is significant that that very catholic and ecumenical document, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, with its full-orbed Christology also in baptism sets 
forth in Question 70 a non-parochial conception. Baptism is viewed as. a 
multi-dimensional reality: a confrontation with the blood and Spirit of Christ 
which bodies forth forgiveness of sin, the enrichment of the Holy Spirit, 
engrafting into the Body, and a summons to baptismal sacrifice. 
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indicated, God’s “Yes” is exhibited in baptism as an offer, salva¬ 
tion existing as a possibility. The authentic human “amen” (para¬ 
doxically, God’s own response to Himself) constitutes the differ¬ 
ence between an offer and the realization of the offer. The relating 
of God becomes a completed relation . 

Salvation is marked by other derivative relations. These are the 
radii, the spokes that extend from the central act of healing. As 
such, they correspond to the estrangements of man that derive from 
his crucial estrangement from God. Salvation as reconciliation 
with God effects the knitting of these severed bonds. Healing is 
available for all man’s wounds: the separation of man from man, 
man from himself, man from the created order. Thus when the 
gracious personal relation coming to us in baptism is received in 
faith, man is reunited with his fellow man (participation in the 
Kingdom), with himself (illumination), and with the created order 
(eternal life). It is at this point that some of the historic descrip¬ 
tions of baptism become meaningful. They suggest one or another 
aspect of God’s healing work that have taken on significance for a 
particular stream of Christian history. Here again, the importance 
of going beyond the fragmentary insights of particular traditions 
to a full-orbed appreciation of the sacrament must be underlined. 

When it is said that we receive the all-embracing Gift in a saving 
baptismal encounter, it must be understood in the sense of recep¬ 
tion in via, not in patria, under the conditions of finitude, as a 
foretaste and earnest. The final union, when we see “face to face,” 
awaits the consummation. 14 

14 It should be noted at this point that to associate ultimate healing with 
baptism by no means denies the sovereign freedom of God. God is not 
imprisoned in or domesticated by this initiatory sacrament. The Spirit 
blows where it will. The uncovenanted mercies of God, and the hidden 
Christ are accents to be placed alongside of the witness to the Spirit-filled, 
covenant-bearing, manifest Christ of the baptismal encounter. As the early 
Church Fathers said, and the Reformers repeated: it is not the omission of 
baptism but its contempt that condemns. As the gateway to the household 
of God and the Self-offering to us of its Householder, it is not to be de¬ 
spised (Calvin). About this Schaff remarks (we would certainly say it in 
a different way): “This leaves the door open for the salvation of Quakers, 
unbaptized children, and the elect heathen who die with a desire for 
salvation.” Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church , Vol. II. (New 
York: Scribners, 1884), p. 254. 
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When we view baptism as essentially the Self-impartation of the 
divine love, thus moving beyond sub-personal categories, it is clear 
that faith is an integral movement in the baptismal action. A thing 
may add weight to your pocket, an aspirin tablet works on your 
system, and a hypodermic needle infuses its health-giving powers 
regardless of the opinion you might hold of these objects. Not so 
baptism, for it is a personal turning of the Heavenly Father to us. 
A personal relation cries out for response. The divine personal 
address commands personal response. 

Before considering further what constitutes an adequate response 
to baptismal grace, it should be made very clear that failure to say 
a faithful “yes” to the divine “Yes” does not cancel out the reality 
of the particu larizi n g divine Presence. The appearance of almighty 
God in baptism is not materialized by faith, as if God were some 
genie that comes and goes according to magical incantation. Faith 
is no sorcerer that controls the entrances and exits of God. The 
opening of the Father’s arms is the Father’s own work. He is with 
us in baptism whether we realize it, internalize it, appropriate it, 
or respond to it positively and faithfully or not. We are indeed 
marked for life by His baptismal Presence. His offer and call are 
indelible. As Augustine asserts, baptism is the seal that identifies 
the soldier and convicts the deserter. 

Not that the presence and offer of God appears but how this call 
and offer manifest themselves for us—that is, whether this Heavenly 
Presence will be a blessed event or a judgment against us—is deter¬ 
mined by the character of our response. God’s Yes is still God’s 
Yes, but whether it is a saving Yes or a judgmental Yes is con¬ 
tingent upon the yes or no given by us in baptism. 15 Like the 
enemy-feeding love which St. Paul describes (Rom. 12:17-21), 
the divine Love in its very lovingness becomes coals of fire to those 
who choose to reject it. To refuse reconcilation with the Christ who 
knocks at the door in baptism is to actively repudiate the coming 


“Whose yes or no—parents and/or candidates—and when this yes or 
no is made—at the time of receiving the water or later—these are questions 
we shall presently explore. 
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of Christ to us and thus to suffer the consequences of separation 
from the reconciling arms. “Instead of becoming the savor of life 
unto life, his baptism, like the preaching of the Gospel, may 
through his unbelief prove to be a savor of death unto death.” 16 

In this respect, the situation at baptism is the same as Holy 
Communion. The baptismal introduction to the Covenantal Love, 
is identical with the communal renewal of the Covenant. Christ 
is present at the Holy Table through Word and element, but how 
this Real Presence is operative, whether for “health” or “sickness” 
depends on the preparation and response (St. Paul in I Cor. 11:27- 
30). Here a figure may be helpful. A child views a statue in the 
town’s square in the bright light of day and is awed by its beauty. 
The same child passing by the same statue on which plays an eerie 
evening’s gloom might scurry home to mother in terror with tales 
of the ogrish figure in the square. Whether the open arms of the 
Father effect benediction or judgment is determined by the light or 
darkness that emanates from the soul so addressed. “Be it unto 
you according to your faith.” 17 

Thus, the reality of the baptismal presence cannot be denied, 
even in the face of faithlessness. Yet, before faithlessness, it is not 


16 Emanuel Gerhart, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Vol II (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1894), p. 563. 

There is another question involved here, of course: whether this faith 
is itself the work of God or the action of man. As one of the classic para¬ 
doxes of the Christian faith, it is both wholly the action of God’s prevenient 
grace and at the same time the true decision of man. St. Paul’s words in I 
Corinthians 15:10 reflect his bout with this mystery: “But by the grace of 
God I am what I am, and his grace toward me was not in vain. On the 
contrary, I worked harder than any of them, though it was not I, but the 
grace of God which is with me.” Along with the mystery of the full deity 
and and full humanity of Christ, the paradox of grace and freedom cannot 
be resolved into tidy rational formulations. It is a question that is answered 
by living it, and not by insisting that the standards of Aristotelian logic 
consitute a bar of judgment before which this Christian wisdom must vindi¬ 
cate itself. The history of heresy concerning the Person of Christ is a com¬ 
mentary on the inability of an inquisitive rationalism to hold together in 
tension two necessary propositions which appear on logical grounds to be 
mutually exclusive. Donald Baillie has a searching discussion of this 
central paradox” of grace and freedom in his God Was in Christ (New 
York: Scribners, 1948), pp. 114-124. 
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salvatory. Baptism is valid, irrespective of faith; it is not “unto 
salvation” without it. 18 

What constitutes then this faithful response? Here, of course, 
one raises all the basic questions. An answer stated very badly 
without necessary amplifications and commentary is that living 
faith is a response that includes in its life: belief, trust, love and 
obedience. The many sides of faith correspond to the many sides 
of the divine Self-offer. Faith is a personal correspondence with 
the divine love that meets God’s Self-impartation at every point at 
which His I-Thou movement breaks down barriers and offers re¬ 
conciliation. Faith is trust in the forgiveness of sin, belief in the 
power of the Spirit, love for the Church and all for whom Christ 
died, obedient discipleship in the sufferings and death of Christ. 
It is, in short, a decision to become what in God’s prevenient bap¬ 
tismal action one has been made. When this kind of faith receives 
and responds to baptism, then the rite is not only valid but 
salvatory . 

For the coming into being of this faith, the appointed means is 
the preaching of the Word. This is why the Word is the rightful 

18 In passing it should be noted that certain obvious ingredients are part 
of the context of valid baptism. Traditionally they have been pinpointed 
as Word, water, baptizer and candidate. Also, the intention that the trans¬ 
actions be Christian baptism must be present in the officiant and the 
recipient, or sponsor of die recipient. A rite performed for a film produc¬ 
tion or for pedagogical purposes is no baptism although all the exterior 
ingredients may be at hand, for the intent is not there. Intention does not 
equal faith, however. The baptizer and the candidate or sponsor may be 
spiritual and moral scoundrels but this does not invalidate the sacrament, 
God keeps his promises. This is the germ of truth in the “ex opere operato” 
formula. What coals Love has ready for faithless participants is another 

Pastors face regularly a very practical aspect of the aforementioned 
question. Should a minister baptize any infant which any parents bring to 
him? Certainly not, any more than he would baptize any adult that requests 
it without an examination to ascertain (as far as this is humanly possible) 
the readiness of the candidate. The pastor has a responsibility to see that 
there is immeasurably more than just intention in the candidate or the 
candidate’s faith-stand-in. Hence he requires at the very least, in the case 
of infant baptism, a confession of Christian faith and living participation m 
the Body of Christ from the parents or sponsors involved. He is concerned 
that the new gracious relationship that God establishes with the child in 
baptism be “unto salvation.” Whether this is the case or not depends on 
the presence of authentic faith in the vow-takers. This crucial role of the 
spiritual “stand-in” in baptism will be examined in greater detail in the 
section on infant baptism. 
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companion of the sacraments in the life of the Church. Faith is 
not something magically infused into the candidate by baptism. 
It is imparted to him in his conscious confrontation with the 
testimony to the mighty acts of God in Christ. “Faith comes by 
hearing.” The believer (or in the case of a child—the “stand-in”) 
brings this faith with him to baptism and with it receives the 
promises conveyed therein. It is in this sense that the Reforma¬ 
tion conviction that the Holy Ghost works faith by the preaching 
of the Word and confirms it by the sacraments must be under¬ 
stood. The confirming of it is not simply a psychological confirma¬ 
tion, as if we are consciously aware by way of a pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of the same truth we received less dramatically in the 
audible word. Certainly baptism has a subjective, assuring value, 
but much more, it is the objective encounter with the living Christ 
in and with a visible si gn 


Infant Baptism 

If faith is crucial to the baptismal appropriation, how can we 
in good conscience practice infant baptism? Whatever sophisti¬ 
cated arguments are used, whatever extensive proof texts are 
mustered to deny infant baptism, the objection to this historic 
practice ultimately boils down to this question. There is little 
anguish over this question in the Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
branches of Christendom, since faith—the decision at one’s con¬ 
scious personal center—is not, traditionally, at the heart of these 
theological orientations. It does pose a problem for Protestants 
since the Reformation did lift faith to the center. And many are 
the awkward justifications for infant baptism to which this focus 
has given rise. (For example: Luther’s insistence at one phase of 
lus development that the child, in some sense, is capable of the 
right spiritual disposition. Donald Baillie also speculates on the 
possibility of some incipient faith-movement in the infant.) 19 
Let us consider, but not rehearse in detail, the question of New 
Testament and historical evidence for the practice of infant bap¬ 
tism. It is almost universally recognized by Biblical scholars that 


Scribners D ?957) pp.^ts™* Theology ° f the Sacraments - (New York: 
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the matter cannot be settled by explicit proof-text exegesis. At 
bottom, it is a theological question (Cullmann, Clark, Church of 
Scotland study commission, Baillie, Aulen, etc.). This does not 
mean that infant baptism is not a Biblically-valid perspective. It is 
a practice fully consonant with the New Testament proclamation 
of the Good News. Moreover, a good, but not a convincing, case 
can be made for its ubiquity in the early church. However, its 
Biblicity must be conceived of essentially as a thrust latent in the 
apostolic records, the clear lines of which appear only in the second 
century. There is nothing singular about this, for other Christian 
doctrines also experienced a delayed exfoliation. Standard Chris¬ 
tian te aching on the two natures of Christ and the Trinity required 
a period of historical incubation to come to maturity. 

What then are the lines of documentary and historical evidence 
for infant baptism, and the recent reflection on that evidence? 20 

(1) The arena in which baptism was practiced in the early 
church was a missionary situation. Christianity’s formation into 
empirical communities necessitated a nucleus of committed persons. 
Someone had to hear the Good News, believe and act upon it for 
the churches to take root. In such circumstances, it could be ex¬ 
pected that “believer’s baptism” would occupy the center of atten¬ 
tion. This, indeed, proved to be the case. There is always a 
“decider” in focus in the New Testament references to baptism. 
This fact does not preclude the possibility of dependents being 
included under the umbrella of these decisions, as in the case of 
the much-disputed household baptisms. Rather, it signifies that a 
missionary context thrusts to the fore the importance of personal 
commitment and its corollary, believer’s baptism. 

(2) If it is clear that the baptism of adult converts from pa¬ 
ganism and Judaism was uppermost in the minds of earliest Chris¬ 
tians, it is equally clear that there is no evidence whatsoever that 


ao The reader is referred to the following studies for a careful sifting of 
the evidence: Joachim Jeremias, Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries. 
Translated by David Cairns (London: SCM Press, 1960), Oscar Cullmann, 
Baptism in the New Testament. Translated by J.K.S. Reid (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co. 1950); Special Commission on Baptism of the Church of 
Scotland, The Biblical Doctrine of Baptism. (Edinburgh: Saint Andrews 
Press, 1958). 
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the children of these new believers were themselves baptized as 
adults. This, of course, is the point at issue with the present-day 
protagonists of adult baptism, not the baptizing of converts which 
is done universally. At this point, the Bible gives no warrant for 
the practice of withholding baptism from the children of believers 
until the age of discretion. This fact is invariably overlooked by 
the critics of infant baptism. 

(3) There are four so-called “household passages” (Acts 16:15, 
Acts 16:31, Acts 18:8, I Corinthians 1:16). In these, a convert 
and his or her household receive baptism. The question is whether 
the household members also all make their personal confessions of 
faith or whether these households include small children incapable 
of such choice. Philological considerations suggest that children 
may have been included. Recent studies of the Old Testament 
usage of the household concept have led some scholars to conclude 
that children are not excluded and are probably included in the 
Old Testament references. Controversy still rages about the New 
Testament household baptisms, and, as such, they do not afford a 
clear vantage point from which to view the question. However, 
conjoined to a fundamental theological consideration, presently 
to be examined (the Biblical conception of interdependence), the 
baptism of a household’s infants appears as a perfectly natural 
action. 

(4) The passage that speaks of Christ’s blessing the children 
(Matt. 19:14), regularly used in services of infant baptism, is 
germane. Cullman, Jeremias, and others maintain that the passage 
is a pericope in a sequence of early apostolic instructions bearing 
on first century issues, this one giving attention to the rightful bap¬ 
tizing of children. Tertullian also adduces the passage as evidence 
for the validity of infant baptism. 

(5) Since New Testament practice as well as theology does not 
begin de novo, but represents in some sense the fulfillment of Old 
Testament and Hebrew practice and perspectives, it is not absurd 
to assume a continuity as well as discontinuity with Jewish theory 
and practice in the area of initiation into the Covenant. Here two 
points are relevant: 
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(a) Reformed churches have traditionally made much of the 
parallel between the circumcision of the Old Covenant and the 
infant baptism of the New Covenant, and the continuity of one with 
the other. Both represent the birth of a child into a covenantal 
relationship with God. 

(b) C ullmann and Jeremias have demonstrated with some co¬ 
gency that the Jewish ritual of water baptism of infants of proselyte 
parents offers a connecting line with the Christian practice. 

(6) In an Acts passage (2:38-39) that calls for repentance and 
baptism, a declaration is made that the promise of salvation is 
for the hearer and his children. It is difficult to imagine that, given 
the expectation of an imminent End, “children” would refer to 
future generations. The inference from this is that the children of 
the believer together with the believer were invited to and received 
the rite. 

(7) In Jeremias’ fine work, Infant Baptism in the First Four 
Centuries, a very good case is made for the almost universal prac¬ 
tice of children’s baptism in the early Christian communities. In 
addition to the points already made, Jeremias draws upon refer¬ 
ences to baptism in patristic literature and research in tombstone 
inscriptions. His concluding remarks on the evidence from the 
latter two sources are worth citing: “If we survey the whole of the 
material set forth in this chapter it becomes evident that the indi¬ 
vidual pieces of evidence have varying weight. The statements of 
Origen, Hippolytus and Tertullian, which all carry us back into 
the second century, are of outstanding importance; they constitute 
the scaffolding which supports the rest of the evidence. It is fur¬ 
ther to be noted that the distribution of the evidence is very uneven; 
the West supplies us with much more material than the more reti¬ 
cent East. And yet in general the picture is the same. Everywhere, 
with the exception of Eastern Syria, we find in the second century 
infant baptism as an old and established usage of the Great Church, 
which both East and West agree in tracing back to the apostles. 
The evidence applies equally to children of Christian and pagan 
parents; Tertullian alone made a difference between the two groups; 
his advice to postpone the baptism of children referred to the 
children of pagan parents and to them alone. Nowhere was there 
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any ground adduced for the postponement of the baptism of chil¬ 
dren of Christian parents, not even in Tertullian. On the contrary 
the East and the West, as far as our information extends, are 
unanimous in naming the age of infancy (Irenaeus), more precisely 
the first days after birth (Origen, Cyprian) as the age for baptism. 
The inscriptions, which begin in the West about 200, confirm in 
detail the picture supplied by the literary sources.” 21 

Although no one thread of Biblical and historical evidence is in 
itself decisive, added together the testimony for the New Testament 
endorsement and practice of infant baptism is impressive. In the 
light of recent investigations, it now seems clear that the burden 
of proof rests on those who heretofore claimed clear Biblical sup¬ 
port for their rejections of infant baptism. 

But one must question whether the baptismal age has ever, or 
can ever be decided by the detective methods of astute scholarship. 
Historically, and also currently, the protest against the mainstream 
Christian practice of household baptism is associated with a dis¬ 
tinctive conception of man and doctrine of the Church, and with 
the very legitimate Protestant concern that the importance of faith 
be acknowledged. The center of gravity for the polemic seems to 
be at this point, and here therefore, the issue is best addressed. 

The doctrinal accent that regularly fathers anti-pedobaptist senti¬ 
ments is a theological rugged individualism. The defense of auton¬ 
omous religious responsibility lifts up the importance of personal 
decision so strenuously that it is tom out of its larger context—the 
shared life of grace and faith. This kind of individualism falls into 
the reductionist error, for, having caught hold of a crucial motif 
in the Christian faith—personal confessional responsibility—it 
strives to flatten out the entire Gospel to conform to it. 

Such an emphasis appears to arise whenever the churches seem 
much too comfortable with their surroundings, when faith grows 
tired and formalistic. At these periods, to use Troeltsch’s typology, 
the “sect” steps forward to do battle with the “church.” Thus, in 
our time, the personal renewers of a pietistic stripe, on the one 
hand, or of a theological-confessional stripe on the other hand, and 


21 Jeremias, op. cit., p. 86. 
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social renewers zealous for a “committed” church, sometimes con¬ 
clude that cleansing begins by paring the church down to the bone 
and muscle of the “true believers.” This true church is constituted 
by those who have “accepted Christ,” or “know what the faith is,” 
or are “committed.” As the borders of the church are defined by 
baptism, this boundary then is made to coincide with the accept¬ 
ing, confessing, committed people of God. Admittance to this 
spiritual enclave requires the showing of one’s credentials. Looked 
at in this way, it is easy to see why, on the subject of baptism, 
Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner, sundry social reformers, and Billy 
Graham find themselves in the same camp. 

All honor to the cleansing concern of each of these! But the 
instrumenting of this concern does not lie in the eradication of 
infant baptism and the erection of a “pure church.” 

Since baptism is the open arms of the Heavenly Father stretched 
forth to bestow adoption, membership in the Body, regeneration 
and remission of sin, to forbid children’s participation is to exclude 
them from this gracious personal relation. If grace is in and with 
baptism, then not to share in it is to be outside the historical stream 
of his personal love. Are we then to think, as Donald Baillie asks, 
that our children are “children of wrath,” “little pagans,” and not 
to be considered in some sense as Christians? 

Early in the history of Christian thought Irenaeus set forth the 
principle of “fittingness,” a principle reaffirmed by Calvin and 
described by him as “accommodation.” God became, in Jesus 
Christ, a man for men; He also became a child for children. The 
divine love is not segregated. It reaches out and makes itself avail¬ 
able to those of maturity, but also to those of immaturity as well. 
The baptismal welcome of a new-born child into the kingdom of 
grace represents the divine accommodation to “even the least of 
these.” It is to take seriously the divine invitation to come “just 
as I am, without one plea.” 

But then must we not abandon the centrality of faith, or posit 
some degree of faith in the child? Certainly not. Part of a “fitting¬ 
ness” doctrine is the conviction that a child receives in a way 
appropriate to its undeveloped spiritual life. That way is the way 
of dependence on another. Certainly it is true that every man must 
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do his own believing. Yes, every man —that is, one who has 
reached an age or state in which a true act of belief is possible. 
But when this is impossible, then another must do this for us. 

The fact of interdependence and importance of vicarious action 
is no borrowing from sociological theory. It is the life and breath 
of both the Old and New Testaments. In the Scriptures it is recog¬ 
nized that the individual is no Atlas whose personal decision holds 
up globes. The corporate accent of the Old Testament is too 
familiar to require elaboration (“visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children”)- In the New Testament the theme of “being 
bound together in the bundle of life” is a recurring one. Thus, at 
the core of the Gospel there is the testimony that just as “one man’s 
trespass led to condemnation for all men, so one man’s act of 
righteousness leads to acquittal and life for all men.” (Romans 
5:18). Our damnation and our salvation are bound up with an 
“other”—an Adamic other (the universality of sin), and an incar¬ 
nate Other (the God who in His Son took upon Himself the burden 
of our guilt). 

That we rely upon a stand-in where we are ourselves incapable 
of making the necessary movement is a common New Testament 
assumption. The faith of another person is, for example, decisive 
in such healings of Christ as the epileptic son (Matthew 17:14-21) 
and the paralytic (Mark 2:3-12). In the latter case it is not only 
the physical healing but the forgiveness of sins that is conferred 
on the paralytic “when Jesus saw their faith.” Or again, the Biblical 
belief in intercessory prayer has its roots in the conviction that no 
man is an island. To intercede before God for another assumes 
that the presence or absence of such prayer does make a difference 
in the future of that other. 

Thus it is upon the profession of faith of another that the Church 
dares to baptize a child. The “family” into which God has set this 
“solitary” is the corporate other responsible for the destiny of the 
child. This familial other is, centrally, the parents, but also the 
vow-taking sponsors and the supportive Christian company, the 
congregation. Together these constitute the answering “yes” to 
God’s baptismal “Yes.” On the authenticity of the vicarious 
response rests the fate of this child. 
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What is done for him by another in baptism is assumed by him¬ 
self in confirmation. Here is the fullness of time when the youth 
is called “to renew and ratify the promise and vow made in your 
Baptism.” 22 


Other Aspects of Baptism 

Our inquiry has circled about the central baptismal question: 
the relation of grace to faith in the sacrament. There are, of 
course, other significances to baptism, and other problems con¬ 
nected with it. One baptismal theme alluded to only briefly thus 
far is the proclamatory power of the rite. A frequent emphasis in 
Protestant thought has been on the importance of the baptismal 
sign in “exhibiting,” “testifying to,” and “exciting faith in” the 
divine promises. The concept of a sacrament as a “visible Word” 
is often understood in this fashion, although this phrase may also 
have another connotation. As well as portraying and testifying to 
God’s pledge to cleanse sin and the invitation to be buried with 
Christ and rise again with him, baptism underscores other Biblical 
truths. It is vivid reminder of the singling-out quality of God’s 
love. In a world swept by currents of dehumanization, baptism 
proclaims the inviolable dignity of persons. Here a self’s singu¬ 
larity is affirmed: here a name is given. By this ritual the Church 
is saying: “God makes a Thou of this person and thereby demon¬ 
strates the kind of relation that befits a human being. Do not treat 
a man as an ‘it’.” Or again, with respect to infant baptism, the rite 
expresses the prevenient love of God, a love poured out not be¬ 
cause of the spiritual or moral merit of the recipient (how can we 
know that about an infant?), but unconditionally, as spontaneous 
agape (Aulen). Yet another proclamatory significance is discern¬ 
ible in the use of water. The joining of the Word with a humble 

22 Together with being an occasion for the public declaration of the 
faith of the now accountable baptized, confirmation is a churchly action. 
The objectivity which complements the confirmand’s subjective confession 
is set forth in these terms: “The Church, in God* stead, claims you publicly 
for his service, blesses you in his Name, confirms you in his covenant, and 
invokes upon you in larger measure the Holy Spirit by whose help alone 
you are able to fulfill your vows by leading holy and obedient lives.” “The 
Order of Confirmation,” Book of Worship , Evangelical and Reformed 
Church . (Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 1947), pp. 262-263. 
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material element in sacred ceremony prefigures the ultimate en¬ 
noblement of the created order (Clark), or points to our duty of 
responsible stewardship for creation (nature—Tillich, industrial 
life—Macleod). 

As has been previously noted, it is a temptation to reduce the 
significance of baptism to its symbolic dimensions. This is Barth’s 
mistake. Baptism, however, is not simply “cognitio.” Something 
really happens. Without the recognition of the divine action that 
takes place in baptism, the sacrament degenerates into a display of 
what Bouyer rightly calls “subjectivistic rationalism.” As Cullmann 
asserts: “Nowhere (in the Scriptures) do we hear that this cognitio 
constitutes what really happens in Baptism .... God sets a man 
within, not merely informs him that he sets him within, the Body of 
Christ.” 23 

One question connected with baptism that seems to excite per¬ 
ennial interest is the amount of water that is involved. Barth has 
given his endorsement to immersion, contending that it is a bold 
dramatization of the dying and rising again motif of baptism. On 
the other hand, the Church of Scotland baptismal commission ob¬ 
serves that the cleansing motif is best represented by affusion. No 
doubt the debate will continue, but it should be remembered that 
quantitative and dramatic concerns do not touch the basic theo¬ 
logical issue. 

One subject now receiving increasing attention under the impetus 
of ecumenical stirrings is the relation of infant baptism to the wide¬ 
spread practice in adult baptism denominations of infan t dedication. 
The introduction of this ceremony, together with some other new 
trends in baptismal theology within the ranks of Baptists and 
Disciples, invite dialogue. Here is a possible line of exploration: 
(a) If it is true that this rite is not simply a matter of parents 
dedicating themselves but of infants who are dedicated—in other 
words, if the service used in American Baptist Churches really 
means what it says: that the child enters “the tender care and 
keeping of God our Father and the love of the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour”; (b) and if it is true that baptism is increasingly 


83 Oscar Cullmann, op. cit., p. 31. 
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defined by Baptist theologians as something much more than simply 
a sign of the candidate’s profession of faith (Neville Clark, Johannes 
Schneider, A. B. Crabtree); (c) and if it is possible that the 
“temporal issue” (that is, the time when the water is received—at 
birth, or at the age of discretion) is as flexible as the “spatial issue” 
(the amount of water involved) then, (d) is it possible that the 
dedication of infants could be conceived as the beginning of the 
baptismal process? To withhold the water from the child at the 
moment of entry into the open arms of the father—“the tender 
care and keeping of God”—reserving it for the first personal lock on 
the baptismal stream does indeed cloud the sacrament’s meaning, 
for dominical intent, New Testament practice, and the very logic 
of the situation associates the water with the point at which the 
initiatory welcome takes place. In any case, current developments 
in circles traditionally hostile to the classic understanding and 
practice of infant baptism suggest the need for further conversation. 
In times when the Lord of the Church is calling us to take a fresh 
look at the rationale for our divisions, there is required a painful 
cracking of long-standing stereotyped habits of thought. 

Other questions which are part of the current baptismal dis¬ 
cussion are: the relation of baptism to holy communion, the relation 
of baptism to confession of sin and assurance of pardon (Luther 
speaks of penance as “the ever-new pronouncement of the grace 
of baptism”), the relation of Christ to the Spirit and to the Father 
in baptism, the relation of the Holy Spirit to baptism and con¬ 
firmation (the Anglican anxiety), the relation of our baptism to 
Christ’s baptism, and the questions of lay baptism, baptism by 
desire, and public and private baptism. 

Baptismal Ethics 

Since this study began on the note of ethics, it seems fitting to 
close on that note. Most of the discussion of baptism normally 
centers upon the nature of the gift given, the prevenient action of 
God. This is indeed the foundational fact of the rite. Yet, what 
easily gets lost from view is the obverse of this gift, that is, the 
summons to discipleship, the call to loving obedience. St. Paul felt 
the weight of this baptismal commission and indeed at this point 
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Barths words come forcefully home: “The whole teeming, evil 
humanity of western lands stands under the sign.” 24 St. Paul’s 
ethics “are essentially the ethics of baptism.” 25 Since we are 
“buried with Christ” in baptism we are engrafted into his suffering 
servanthood. Faithfulness to our baptismal death means an obedi¬ 
ence to Christ’s expectation: “The baptism with which I am 
baptized, you will be baptized.” The baptismal call is the way of 
the cross, the living conscience of the Church (P. T. Forsyth), the 
act of being set apart for mission (Cullmann). The baptismal claim 
in the words of the Heidelberg Catechism is “that we may more 
and more die unto sin and lead holy and unblamable lives.” 

Summing up the world-serving ministry to which baptism points, 
the World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order Commission de¬ 
clares: “To be baptized means to be delivered from the powers of 
the world and to have a place as a member in the body of Christ. 
The baptized has his citizenship in heaven (Phil. 3.20), and is 
therefore exhorted to set his mind on what is above, not on what is 
on earth (Col. 3.1 ff.). This has often been interpreted in the 
Church as meaning that the Christian ought to be unconcerned with 
earthly affairs, having as little as possible to do with the world, and 
that the Church ought to separate itself from the world as much as 
possible. Baptism declares on the contrary that the work of Christ 
has to do with the world, and the kingship of Christ, which the 
Father has given him, has to do with the world. Since all power in 
heaven and on earth has been given to him, his command is: ‘Go ye 
therefore’—out into the world, the whole world. This is his charge 
to the Church and his charge to every baptized person. The place 
of the baptized is wherever in the world there is room for service, 
for the baptized, like his Lord, is a servant. Baptism proclaims that, 
as the Christian has been called out of the world, so he returns to 
the world as its servant; for only in his union with the world’s 
Redeemer is he free to participate creatively and fully in its common 
life. It is part of this service that he should praise God by the 


24 Karl Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism. Translated 
by E. A. Payne. (London: SCM Press, 1948), p. 60. 

2C Commission on Faith and Order, World Council of Churches, One 
Lord, One Baptism. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1961), p. 57. 
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way in which he lives his life; by the worship in which he exercises 
the priesthood of all believers; by the manifesting of Christ’s love 
through a compassionate concern for the world of men; and by 
taking his place as a responsible participant in the world’s life. 
Baptism thus stands guard against all ecclesiastical introversion 
and isolationism, and in this too it displays its universal and 
eschatological significance.” 26 

The gift of baptism is the Giver. The claim of baptism is His 
cross. In this covenantal encounter we hear His adopting Word: 
“You are my beloved son .... Become what you are!” 


26 One Lord, One Baptism, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE REFORMATION 


Preaching the Word of God 

W HEN WE FIRST encounter the Protestant Reformers 
we hear them saying that the proper method of reforma¬ 
tion is not by indiscriminate human action, but by 
publishing the Word of God among men. After the people of 
Wittenberg had taken it upon themselves to break into the churches 
and smash down the Roman “idols”, Luther reproved them and 
declared emphatically: “The Word must accomplish these things— 
and not we poor sinners.” 1 Even Zwingli, who was perhaps the 
most impulsive of the Reformers, refrained from making drastic 
changes in the church-life of Zurich until “the weaker brethren” 
(the conservatives) had been adequately taught by the Word of 
God. 

Preaching, then, lay at the very heart of the Reformation; and 
Luther spoke for all the Reformers when he declared in 1523 that 
Christians should not assemble for worship unless a sermon were to 
be preached. 2 But when the Reformers spoke about the centrality 
of preaching, they were apt to use a figure of speech which is no 
longer clear to us. Luther, for instance, liked to say that “the Word 
must have a free course among Christians.” 3 Zwingli said the 
same: “The Word of God will run its course as surely as the 
Rhine.” 4 The point of these statements was not that preaching 
had passed out of existence in the Middle Ages (which is manifestly 

1 Cf. “The Eight Wittenberg Sermons” (1522): Works of Martin Luther, 
jj 399 pass im . 

’ 2 “Concerning the Ordering of Divine Worship in the Congregation” 
(1523): Works of Martin Luther, VI, 60-61. , 

'“Concerning the Ordering of Divine Worship in the Congregation 
(1523): Works of Martin Luther, VI, 63-64. 

4 Oskar Famer, Zwingli the Reformer (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952), p. 41. 
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untrue) 5 but that preaching had somehow been arrested. What 
the Reformers were intent upon doing was to extricate the Scrip¬ 
tures from the dogmatic interpretation which had been pressed 
down over them by the Medieval church; they were intent upon 
preaching the very Word of God, unencumbered by the dogmatic 
overlay of the Medieval theologians which seemed to obscure that 
Word. The point, said the Reformers, is completely misdirected: a 
man-made schema has been imposed upon the Scriptures by the 
pope as the one infallible “teller” of Christendom, when actually the 
Scriptures themselves are God’s schema for human lives. 6 They 
bring men to faith and keep them in faith they order life and give 
it meaning. 

Perhaps we come closer to the issue when we ask what the 
Reformers meant by preaching. It is easier to say what they did 
not mean. The sermon was not a moral pep-talk to prepare the 
worshiper for the onslaught of a new week. Neither was it a dis¬ 
course about the reasonableness of Christianity. Nor a summary 
of pure doctrine as taught by such and such a denomination. Above 
all, it was not an evangelist’s tool to be manipulated in order to 
warm hearts and win souls. By contrast, the Reformers insisted 
that true preaching was God speaking. The preached Word was a 
veritable means of grace by which God elected to call upon his 
people and to offer them his gift of forgiveness, sonship, and a 
place within the household of faith. Therefore true preaching held 
the inevitable possibility that the ancient words of Scripture and 
the human speech of the minister might, by the singular grace of 
the Holy Spirit, spring alive in the hearts of the hearers and be 
heard as the real, vital, effective Word of God. This is why the 
Reformers characteristically referred to God as Deus loquens (the 
speaking God), to the Gospel as a tale of good news, to the Bible 
as preaching rather than as a mere book, to the sanctuary as a 
Mundhaus (a speech-house), 7 and to the church as a gathering of 

6 Cf. “Prone”, Dictionnaire d’archiologie chretienne et de Liturgie, 
XTV/2, 1898-1902. 

6 James E. Sellers, The Church and Mass Communication (Ph.D disserta¬ 
tion, Vanderbilt University, 1958), pp. 160f. 

_ 7 Wilhelm Pauck, “The Ministry in the Time of the Continental Reforma¬ 
tion”, in The Ministry in Historical Perspectives (New York: Harper, 
1956), p. 114. 
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the faithful who sit, like Mary, at the feet of Christ and listen to his 
Word. 8 Indeed, Christians gathered for worship, not to seek out 
and placate a hidden or hostile God; neither did they come to 
bring gifts or rush into their own words of worship. They came 
because the God who had revealed his love in Jesus Christ was 
seeking them out, calling even to them, offering them his gift of 
reconciliation. Thus the Word was die constitutive act of worship. 
And the primary response of the people was to hear that Word and 
to decide. 

It must now be obvious that the Reformers assigned exceeding 
power to the Word of God. “The Word will do it,” was Luther’s 
constant refrain. But this doctrine of the all-powerful Word did 
not relieve anyone from the problems of communication. The 
Word could not be enshrined, somehow to radiate its powers 
magically. Nor could it simply transmitted as a lump of holy 
stuff. It had to be communicated —to people. And that fact put 
both the preacher and the hearer under heavy responsibilities. The 
peculiar responsibility of the preacher was to impress the Word of 
judgment and reconciliation upon the people with all the learning 
and moral conviction at his command. Thomas Cartwright, the 
Puritan divine, declared that it was the minister’s office to stir up 
the fire of the Word so that it “flameth more in the hearers.” On 
this very account he and his colleagues assailed the “dumb dogs” 
of Anglicanism who were content to read out some lifeless homily 
instead of proclaiming the saying knowledge of God, apart from 
which no man was brought to faith. 9 Moreover, the same concern 
to co mmunicate the Gospel prompted the Reformers to become 
pamphleteers, or at least to utilize fully the recent advances in 
printing on behalf of the Reformation. Between 1518 and 1523, for 
example, the output of theological literature increased seven-fold 
in Germany, four-fifths of it Lutheran, and a good share of that 
by Luther hims elf/ 0 who conceived it to be his very calling to reach 

8 “Concerning the Ordering of Divine Worship in the Congregation”, 
Works of Martin Luther, VI, 64. The passage refers to Luke 10:42. 

'Horton Davies, The Worship of the English Puritans (Westminster: 
Dacre, 1948), pp. 52, 64f. 

“Leopold von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, 
n, 79f. 
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the people. 11 Thus the Reformation burst out of the German uni¬ 
versities where it commenced, and was carried into the marketplaces 
of the western world by the complementary powers of the pen and 
the printing press. The same concern for “utility” and “profit” also 
characterized the scholarly output of John Calvin. 12 

But the hearer also had a heavy responsibility. His reception of 
the Word was not some sort of instantaneous infusion of truth. It 
was, like repentance itself, an enduring and demanding process 
that goes on through life. For, according to both Luther and Calvin, 
the Word presents itself as an inexhaustible resource to the believer, 
requiring not a once-for-all hearing, but a life-long discipleship. 13 
It is folly, said Luther, to suppose that we “can master perfectly in 
one hour” all there is to know about the Word of God. 14 Rather, 
we must “remain forever its pupil and disciple.” 15 Never, warned 
Calvin, is our faith so sure of itself that it releases us from being 
captive to the Word. 16 “Faith owes no subjection except to the 
Word of God” and that subjection is everlasting. 17 This conception 
of the believer’s life-long discipleship was a profound source of 
religious seriousness in early Protestantism, and the basic principle 
of Christian education. It explains why the Reformers were de¬ 
termined to present the Scriptures to the people in the vernacular, 
why they introduced the catechism as a means of leading people into 
the Scriptures, 18 why they were committed to public education, 19 
apart from which man’s access to, and maturity in, the Scriptures 
would be severely limited. 


11 “Sermon on Good Works”, Works of Martin Luther , I, 185. 

12 Cf. E. Harris Harbison, The Christian Scholar in the Age of the 
Reformation (New York: Scribner, 1956), ch. V. 

18 James E. Sellers, The Church and Mass Communication , pp. 205 
passim. 

14 Preface to the Larger Catechism . H. E. Jacobs (ed.) The Book of 
Concord , /, 386. 

15 Commentary on Psalm 111:10, Luther's Works , XHI, 386. 

18 Institutes IV. xiv. 8. 

17 Commentary on II Corinthians 1:24. Corpus Reformatorum, L, 26. 

18 Cf. the preface to Luther’s Larger Catechism . H. E. Jacobs (ed.) The 
Book of Concord , I, 383ff. Cf. Frederick Eby, Early Protestant Educators , 
p. 97. 

19 “To the Councilmen of All Cities in Germany that they Establish 
and Maintain Christian Schools”, Works of Martin Luther , IV, 103-32. Cf. 
the first Book of Discipline (Scotland): D. Laing (ed.) The Works of 
John Knox , II, 209. 
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Justification by Faith 

The burden of Reformation preaching was the doctrine of 
justification by faith. It meant that man is justified—put right with 
Go4—not by means of any human merit, but solely by the grace of 
Almighty God in the redeeming death of Christ—an “amazing 
grace” which we lay hold of by faith alone. Luther wrote of this 
doctrine in the Schmalkald Articles of 1537: 

The first and principle article is this: that Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and God, died for our sins and rose again for our 
righteousness . . . God hath laid upon him the iniquities of 
us all. All have sinned, but they are justified freely, without 
works or merits of their own, but by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus . . . Since it is necessary 
to believe this, and since it cannot be acquired by any work, 
law, or merit, it is clear and certain, as St. Paul says, that faith 
alone justifies us ... Of this article nothing can be yielded or 
surrendered, even though heaven and earth and all things 
should perish .. . 20 

One 21 could scarcely say that the doctrine of justification by 
God’s grace was a new article of religion, or that it was unknown in 
Medieval Catholicism. Rather, what the Reformers claimed was 
that the church did not affirm the redeeming work of Jesus Christ 
as the sole ground of man’s salvation, but, in fact, confounded it by 
two distinctive features of Medieval church-life, namely, sacra¬ 
mental grace and saving merit. 

With reference to the first of these, the church interpreted the 
grace of the Gospel not as the enduring attitude of God to the 
sinner—the attitude of forgiveness and reconciliation manifested in 
Christ crucified—but as sacramental grace, a kind of divine vitamin 
infused into man’s soul through the sacraments. Inasmuch as justi¬ 
fying grace was conveyed to the sinner in no other way, the sacra¬ 
ments became indispensable to salvation. Thus the Council of 

20 Part II, article 1. Cf. H. E. Jacobs (ed.) The Book of Concord, I. 312. 

21 For the next three paragraphs, I am particularly dependent upon J. S. 
Whale, The Protestant Tradition (Cambridge University Press, 1959), 
ch. TV. 



Trent declared in its seventh session (1547) that “all true righteous¬ 
ness either begins, or being begun is increased, or being lost is 
restored through the most holy sacraments of the church 22 But 
this is not to suggest that the Reformers, by contrast, depreciated ' 
the sacramental life of the church. Calvin’s insistence upon weekly 
Communion is fairly notorious, 23 while Luther’s assault upon 
Zwingli s denuded doctrine of the Eucharist rested precisely in his 
fear that Zwingli’s presuppositions threatened to undermine the 
sacramental side of religion. 2 * Yet, for Luther and Calvin, the 
sacraments were not infusions; they were the visible Word; they 
realized” the Gospel of Christ’s atoning death, and involved the 

very presence of the Saviour who was to be personally received 
trusted, and loved. * ? 

The second aspect of Catholic practice which confounded the 
evangelical conception of grace was the doctrine of human merit: 
the demand to earn one’s salvation. While it was true of Medieval 
theology that without the grace of God there was no possibility of 
human merit, it was equally true that without human merit there 
was no salvation. God’s grace was given initially in Baptism, which 
was the effective sign of free and fuff forgiveness. After Baptism, 
however, the Christian was obliged to verify and claim title to his 
justification by an enduring process of meritorious works. Though 
sustained by the grace of the sacraments, the believer never found 
himself quite out of jeopardy. Now consoled by sacramental grace, 
he was yet anxious over the insufficiency of his merit. Out of the 
anxiety which resided in the system of “works-righteousness” were 
borne many of the sorrows of the late Middle Ages: the sale of 
indulgences, the fantastic collections and displays of relics, the 
proliferation of private Masses, and the like. 

The issue between justification by grace or by works was so 
decisive that Calvin called it “the main hinge on which region 
turns”: 6 


HJrd?r’w5?) e “ i 2 8 62 r ^ ^ Sources of Cath °Uc Dogma (St. Louis: 

^ WiUiam D Maxwell (ed.) John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1556 
(Edinburgh: Ohver and Boyd, 1931), Appendix E (“Frequency of Com¬ 
munion m the Early Reformed Church”) 

2 *,y? 8 ] v , e ^ Brilioth ’ E "charistic Faith & Practice (London: SPCK, 19561 
pp. 103-110. ” 
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For unless you first of all grasp what your relationship to God 
is, and the nature of his judgment concerning you, you have 
neither a foundation on which to establish your salvation nor 
one on which to build piety toward God. 25 

In his famous reply to Erasmus (1525), Luther said precisely the 
same: Unless we know “how far the mercy of God extends and 
how far our own will extends, what our own will is to do and what 
the mercy of God is to do,” then we know precisely nothing about 
our spiritual estate. 26 The Reformers answered this problem by 
excluding human merit from the purview of Christianity. 27 The 
sinner is freely forgiven according to the divine compassion re¬ 
vealed in Jesus Christ. And by faith alone, by a humble and hearty 
trust, the sinner appropriates this grace which is indeed amazing, 
even irrational by the world’s standards, and which no other human 
faculty can compass. Melanchthon put it exactly: “Faith means 
that my whole heart takes to itself this treasure of the Gospel.” 28 
It is important, then, to see that faith has no nebulous power of 
its own, is not sufficient unto itself. It is rather the instrument for 
receiving the power of God. As Calvin said: “Faith of itself does 
not possess the power of justifying, except in so far as it receives 
Christ” 29 

But in the thought of the Reformers, justification by faith did 
not trail off into quietism, as if the Christian could now take his 
ease, having faith in faith. On the contrary, said Luther, the faith 
by which we are justified is an impulse to action, the well-spring of 
good works, which are done not under the anxiety of attaining merit, 
but under the spontaneity of a joyous heart, not under the com¬ 
pulsion of the law, but under love for the law. In a memorable 
passage he discussed the nature of faith: 


Institutes ffl. xi. 1. In this chapter, Calvin discusses in detail the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

26 Weimar Ausgabe, XVIII, 614. 

27 Cf. Institutes m. xi. 13: “Faith righteousness so differs from works 
righteousness that when one is established the other has to be overthrown. 

28 Apology of the Augsburg Confession, II. iv. H. E. Jacobs (ed.). The 
Book of Concord, I, 91. 

22 Institutes HI. xi. 7. 
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Faith is a divine work in us, which transforms and regener¬ 
ates us by the power of God. It kills the old Adam and makes 
us altogether different men in heart and spirit, mind and 
powers; and it brings with it the Holy Spirit. O, it is a living, 
energizing, active, mighty thing—this faith. That it should 
not be ceaselessly active for good works is impossible. . . . 
Faith is a living, reckless confidence in the grace of God . . . 
Hence a man is ready and glad, without compulsion, to do 
good to everyone, serve anyone, suffer everything, in the love 
and praise of God who has shown him this grace; and thus one 
can no more separate works from faith than one can separate 
heat and light from fire. 30 

In sum: “Neither faith nor justification comes from works; but 
works come from faith and justification.” 31 

This outpouring love which the man of faith spends for his 
neighbor is to be realized particularly in the priesthood of all 
believers—a doctrine which was prominent in the thought of both 
Luther and the Strassburg Reformer, Martin Bucer. Here the 
priesthood is expanded to include the whole body of the faithful. 
King, cobbler, clergyman, peasant: all are priests; all are conse¬ 
crated to that office at Baptism and empowered to exercise it when 
they attain to faith and in fact become believers. 32 

Yet the doctrine of the common priesthood is often misconstrued 
as the basis of private opinion and layman’s privilege. “Everyman 
his own priest,” Luther is thought to have said, as if he were enunci¬ 
ating some vast individualism. What Luther really meant was that 
every believer must stand as priest to his neighbor; 33 he must be an 
instrument through which the redeeming love of God is me d i at ed to 
others. 34 Indeed, Luther made bold to say: “I am to give myself as 


30 Preface to the Epistle to the Romans (1522). Cf. Works of Martin 
Luther , VI, 451-52. 

31 Weimar Ausgabe, VII, 231; quoted by J. S. Whale, The Protestant 
Tradition, p. 94. 

““To the Christian Nobility” (1520): Works of Martin Luther, H, 
68-69. 

“‘Treatise on Christian Liberty” (1520): Works of Martin Luther, II, 
324-26. 

34 Weimar Ausgabe, VII. 66. ‘The good things we have from God ought 
to flow from one to another and be common to all.” 
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Christ to my neighbor.” “Every Christian a Christ to the other.” 35 
The point is, as Luther stated it so well, that “a Christian man 
does not live in himself, but in Christ and his neighbor: in Christ by 
faith, in his neighbor by love.” 36 He does not respond to the 
Gospel by rushing aimlessly and anxiously into good works, as 
believers did in the old religion of “labor and sorrow”. Under the 
preaching of God’s Word he is brought first to faith, of which his 
priesthood then becomes the life-long expression. He “is a channel, 
open upwards to heaven by faith, and outwards to the neighbor by 
love.” 37 He prays for his neighbor, consoles and teaches him; 38 
he confesses and propagates the Word and guards its purity. 39 
Even his job—the means of his daily livelihood—bears the dignity 
of a divine calling and becomes a means of expressing his spiritual 
service to others. 40 Mutual guidance, spiritual stimulation, 
brotherly correction—these were the marks of the common priest¬ 
hood. In our time, when the church is plagued by the lack of 
religious seriousness, and a very thin line divides “insiders” and 
“outsiders”, the idea that the Christian must be a veritable channel 
of God’s redeeming love has some particular attraction. 

So Luther dwelt upon the consolations of grace—the joy and 
peace of believing, the freedom borne of faith, the spontaneity of 
service to one’s neighbor, Calvin, on the other hand, while sharing 
Luther’s basic presuppositions, was more apt to stress the demands 
of grace. 41 The entire Christian life was meant to serve the glory 
of God; and that glory received its highest expression in man’s 
obedience and sanctity. “We ourselves and all our works,” said 
Calvin, “should be sanctified and dedicated to him, that everything 


35 “Treatise on Christian Liberty” (1520): Works of Martin Luther, n, 
337-38. 

8 ® Weimar Ausgabe, VII, 69. 

87 J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition , p. 99. 

88 “Treatise on Christian Liberty” (1520): Works of Martin Luther, II, 
324f. 

89 “The Right and Power of a Christian Congregation” (1523): Works 
of Martin Luther, IV, 80. 

40 “The Sermon on the Mount”: Luther’s Works, XXI, 34. Cf. R. L. 
Calhoun, God and the Common Life (New York: Scribner, 1935), pp. 
20-21; 254-56. 

41 J. S. Whale, “Calvin” in Christian Worship (Oxford Umversity Press, 
1936), p. 156. 
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within us may minister to his praise and shew forth his glory.” 
While Luther took the Bible to be a “book of comfort”, wherein the 
joy and peace of the gospel is laid, Calvin saw it as “the holy Law 
and Word of God” which is confirmed in the believer’s heart by the 
Holy Spirit, and which commands his obedience. 42 

At any rate, what the Reformers were talking about was trust, 
decision, and obedience —as opposed to the idle speculations of a 
mere bystander, or the idolatry of those who make religion sustain 
flag, mother, home, and the hardware business, or the pious pre¬ 
tensions of the faint-hearted. Through his Word, God seeks us out, 
confronts us, and speaks to us of judgment and reconciliation. We 
have to answer yes or no. And the answer is not an affirmation, but 
a decision; it does not involve one’s intellect, but one’s life and 
death. It involves this reckless confidence, this outpouring love, un¬ 
stinted obedience, this newness of life of which the Reformers 
spoke. This is why “faith” is no mere “assent” to theological truth, 
but “trust” in the incomprehensible mercy of God who gave his 
son for the wayward and unworthy. Perhaps it is just at this point 
that Reformation theology has some particular relevance to the 
shallowness of modern Christianity. But if it does, the church is 
also obliged to recover the basic instrumentality by which faith is 
formed, namely, the true preaching of the Word. 

The Problem of Authority 

When the sixteenth century commenced, almost everyone was 
willing to concede that the church had undergone a considerable 
change since the New Testament era and that the church needed 
to undergo some degree of reform. Beyond those concessions, how¬ 
ever, there was little unanimity. How many of those changes were 
actually wrong? How far should reform be pursued? 43 And above 
all, what was the basic authority in the Christian religion upon 
which reforms should be undertaken? 

A good case could be made that the Catholic Reformation pre¬ 
ceded the one which was inaugurated by Luther. Yet the Catholic 

42 J. S. Whale, “Calvin” in Christian Worship, p. 156. 

43 James H. Nichols and Leonard J. Trinterud, The Architectural Setting 
for Reformed Worship (Chicago: Presbytery of Chicago, 1960), p. 1. 
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reformers insisted by and large that the ills of church-life were by 
no means fundamental but were produced by the abuse of things 
which were themselves right and profitable. In the main the Roman 
church proceeded to make reforms on this basis. For example, the 
Council of Trent (1545-63) purged the Mass of its glaring abuses 
(1562) and commissioned the production of a new Missal (1570) 
which did not entail any substantial changes in either Eucharistic 
theology or the shape of the liturgy. 44 Of particular importance is 
the conception of authority under which the Catholic Reformation 
was pursued. In its fourth session, the Council of Trent declared 
that it held “with equal effection of piety and reverence” both Scrip¬ 
ture and Tradition. Furthermore, the Council warned that none 

shall dare to interpret the said Sacred Scripture contrary to 
that sense which is held by holy mother Church whose duty 
it is to judge regarding the true sense and interpretation of holy 
Scriptures.. . 45 

The Protestant Reformers insisted, on the other hand, that the 
evils in the church grew out of basic distortions of the New Testa¬ 
ment Gospel, which were due, in turn, to a blasphemous tampering 
with Holy Scripture—the church’s one basic authority. The differ¬ 
ence of opinion, here, resides in a fundamental difference between 
the two major parties. In Catholicism, grace was mediated through 
the divinely appointed structures of the church—through the sacra¬ 
ments and through the priesthood in apostolic succession—so that 
outside the church, beyond those structures of grace, there was no 
salvation. According to the Reformers, grace was mediated directly 
by the Word: the preached Word, the Visible Word of the sacra¬ 
ments, the Word to be read in the Bible. Thus, for Catholicism 
authority resided in the church which was the preserver of tradition 
and the teller of Scriptural truth. To the Reformers, authority 
rested nowhere else than in the Holy Scriptures. 46 

“Joseph A. Jungmann, S. J., The Mass of the Roman Rite (Abridged 
edition, New York: Benziger, 1959), pp. 96-106. 

“Henry Denzinger (ed.) The Sources of Catholic Dogma (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1957), pp. 244-45. 

“ J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition, p. 131. 
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Yet it is too crude to say that the Reformers cherished nothing 
of tradition. Luther’s conservatism is fairly notorious. And 
Calvin, for all his biblicism, made appeals to the first five centuries 
of catholic tradition. Even Zwingli, who caricatured tradition as 
“the voice of a stranger”, 47 managed to find a place in his liturgy for 
the Ave Maria and the Gloria in excelsis. Besides, the three of 
them were profound scholars of patrology. It is true, of course, 
that the Anabaptists, who were bent upon the “restitution” of 
primitive Christianity, dealt drastically with tradition and assumed 
that what was not clearly taught in Scripture “must be regarded as 
forbidden.” 48 And the Puritans—scrupulous in their adherence to 
Holy Writ and exuberant in their assault upon the dregs of Anti¬ 
christ left in Anglicanism—were apt to describe the Creed and such 
as “old rotten wheelbarrows that carry the soul to hell.” 

In applying their doctrine of Scriptural authority, the Reformers 
did not follow the same course. Luther, for one, was deeply afraid 
that drastic reforms would reduce the people to confusion and 
bitterness. It was his policy to reinterpret and thereby retain as 
many of the old practices as possible. 49 In dealing with the Latin 
rite, for example, he was determined to keep as much as he could, 
purging only those parts of the Mass (notably the Canon) which 
could not support an evangelical interpretation. Even the Elevation 
managed to remain as a sort of pictorial sermon. Luther was able 
to pursue a conservative policy by virtue of a distinction which he 
drew between essentials (matters commanded or forbidden by God) 
and nonessentials (matters left by God to our free choice); and into 
the latter category he himself consigned such issues as the marriage 
of priests, the use of images, fasting and the like. 50 Luther resisted 
the inclination to turn the Bible into a code-book, into a Protestant 
Leviticus. 


47 “Ten Theses of Berne” (1528). Philip Schaff (ed.) Creeds of Christen - 
dom , III, 208. 
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Calvin took a somewhat different position. If, as the Genevan 
Catechism taught, the chief end of man was to know God, the only 
true source of that knowledge was the revelation of Scripture. We 
cannot expect to receive “daily oracles from heaven”. Rather, God 
has “completed all branches of knowledge in his Son,” designating 
the New Testament as “the last time” and consigning his truth 
“only in the Scriptures”. 51 The Scriptures are therefore the Word 
of God. But Calvin said more: To exceed the Word given in 
Scripture is presumption, ingratitude, impiety, rank disobedience. 
Men who improvise upon the Word of God are impious and con¬ 
tumacious “because they will not suffer themselves to be ruled by 
God’s authority.” To the doctrines and practices set forth in 
Scripture, the church must therefore adhere with “the least possible 
admixture of human invention.” In any case, the contrivances of 
men, however well intended, are bound to be vitiated by sin and 
vanity: “Men can do nothing but err when they are guided by 
their own opinion.” 52 

In the Puritan assault upon Anglicanism, one can see the full 
impact of Calvin’s view of Scriptural authority. The Puritans, who 
celebrated their connection with the Reformed churches abroad, 
were apt to labor the “absolute perfection” of the Word of God, 
which was given to the church “as the sole Canon and rule of all 
matters of Religion.” 53 Measured by this standard they considered 
the Anglican reformation to be only partial, the Elizabethan church 
only a temporary expedient; and they anticipated yet another stage 
of reform in which the warrant of Holy Writ would be rigorously 
applied against the government and liturgy of the English church 
which were full of the relics of Catholicism. Sometimes this massive 
biblicism turned to bibliolatry, as it was in the case of those Puritans 
who insisted that the congregation must sit to receive Holy Com- 
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munion because the Lord distinctly said to the heavy-laden, “I will 
give you rest”. 64 

Related to the question of Scriptural authority was another policy 
which shaped the character of the Reformed churches and which 
tended to distinguish them from the Lutheran and Anglican tradi¬ 
tions. That policy might be called “the seriousness of symbolism”. 65 
The Reformed theologians argued, in contradiction to the Lutherans 
and Anglicans, that if one seriously intended to give the New 
Testament Gospel a clear and authentic expression in the life of the 
church, then one simply could not afford to patch up the old sym¬ 
bols and the old liturgy and expect them to suffice. That method 
was almost guaranteed to produce ambiguity and confusion. For 
how many symbols were there in the Roman cultus which con¬ 
founded the doctrine of justification by faith, or the priesthood of 
believers, or the evangelical view (s) of the Lord’s Supper! There¬ 
fore, despite the momentary discomfiture of the people, the Re¬ 
formed churches were constrained to abolish those traditional 
symbols which were apt to be misleading or ambiguous; and only 
those forms were kept or added which expressed the Gospel with 
real clarity and power. Thus, the mood of the Reformed churches 
everywhere was characterized by a certain simplicity, precision, and 
forcefulness. An extreme example is to be found in Zurich, where 
church walls were whitewashed, organs closed, images and imple¬ 
ments removed, altars abandoned, and where Zwingli, having tried 
in vain to repair the Mass, tailored a simple liturgy to express 
exactly his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The Puritans shared this 
Reformed conviction that symbolism could not be taken lightly. 
They reasoned, for example (and in their testy way), that if kneel¬ 
ing at Communion was the way of the papists, “who thereby adore 
their breaden God,” then kneeling had to be abolished as an 
instrument of confusion and error. 

It must now be apparent that the possibility of disunity adhered 
in the Reformation and in many instances manifested itself. Oddly 
enough, the most furious rancor among the Reformers occurred 
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over the prime symbol of fellowship in the Body of Christ, namely, 
Holy C ommuni on. (There was unanimity, at least, in their common 
hostility to certain features of the Roman Mass, particularly to the 
doctrine of the sacrifice.) 88 Here, it would seem, Zwingli exercised 
the most profound, if not the most salutary, influence. For he ruled 
out the possibility that believers could participate in the substance 
of Christ’s body, however such a participation might be defined. 
The Supper was a memorial of our redemption on Calvary, a vivid 
spiritual exercise, in which the elements of bread and wine were 
reminders, not vehicles, of grace. 87 It seemed to Zwingli that such 
an occasion need only be celebrated in the churches four times a 
year. Upon that decision, the Lord’s Supper became disconnected 
from the normal service of the Lord’s Day and the ancient union of 
Word and sacrament was broken. Moreover, Zwingli was then com¬ 
pelled to invent a new type of Sunday service—which he proceeded 
to do by featuring the sermon. The Eucharistic policy of Zwingli 
brought down upon him the dreadful wrath of Luther and pro¬ 
foundly unsettled the concert of the Reformation churches. More 
than that, it bequeathed to Protestantism the custom of quarterly 
Communion and the disjuncture of Word and Sacrament; and thus 
it prepared, partially at least, for the flattening-out of Protestant 
worship, with all its didactic tyranny. 

But the Lord’s Supper was by no means the only area of conflict 
among the Reformers. Nor is it fair to say that they were impassive 
to the divisions in the Holy Catholic Church. One cannot forget 
Luther’s repeated plea for the convention of a General Council 
which might repair the breach with Rome, nor the irenic policy of 
Melanchthon when he sat down in conference with Roman the¬ 
ologians. 88 Neither can one forget the incomparable Martin Bucer, 
the most dedicated unionist among the Reformers. Dubbed the 
“ambidextrous divine” by Luther, who was suspicious of his 
mane uvers, Bucer had a passion for Christian unity which was 
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riveted in his theology. 59 And there was Cranmer, the English 
Archbishop, who is celebrated for his consummate skill at liturgical 
composition, but who also deserves to be remembered for his 
persistent efforts to convene a Protestant synod which might arrive 
at a consensus of doctrine. Then the burden of reunion passed to 
men of the seventeenth century—to men such as Grotius, Comenius, 
and Dury, who counted it their chief responsibility to heal the 
divisions of the church. 


Conclusion 

There are several reasons why we cannot idolize the Reformers. 
In the first place, the Reformation is related to the presnt only 
through the intervening centuries; and those centuries have seen 
momentous changes in the realms of science, ideas, the social order, 
and religion. There is no possibility of reinstating the religion of 
the Reformers (except as an heirloom); we can only affirm that it 
falls to every generation to fulfill their work. Second, the religion of 
the Reformers has become, in many respects, a pseudo-Protestant¬ 
ism. Evangelical freedom has lapsed into self-will and private 
opinion. The seed of individualism which is to be found in the 
thought of the Reformers has grown into the rankest kind of 
sectarianism. Their attack upon corrupted forms has been exagger¬ 
ated into a repudiation of all forms, leaving Protestantism with an 
abusive sort of subjectivism. Their biblicism has been confounded 
by an indifference to history, leaving Protestantism with insufficient 
historical experience—ancient or modern—through which to see 
the Bible. In the third place, the Reformers had to address them¬ 
selves primarily to “insiders”—to Roman Catholics who were 
inside the Christian fellowship, yet believed wrongly; whereas the 
perplexing modern problem is to deal with “outsiders”—the great 
host of those who believe slightly or not at all. Failure to appreciate 
this distinction may mean that modern questions and Reformation 
answers will not match at all. Given these considerations, what is 
the point of this essay? It is that the Reformers are of such stature 
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—and in many respects, of such contemporaneity—that each 
responsible generation of the church has to reckon with them: 

They were prepared to break with the immediate past on behalf 
of the genuine past. 

They were intent upon removing those symbols which were 
merely sentimental, or ambiguous, or vapid, or utterly contradictory 
to the Gospel they proclaimed; and they sought out new forms 
which would express that Gospel with simplicity and power. 

They were determined to defend the objectivity of the Word from 
all manner of subjectivity: from the dictated faith of the Medieval 
Church, from spiritualism of certain of their contemporaries, from 
the very subjectivism which has since appeared among their de¬ 
scendants. 

♦ They conceived of preaching as a divine confrontation which 
evoked the believer’s wholehearted trust, decision, and obedience. 

They anticipated a religion of all believers —so vital and so 
serious that it brought the realm of faith into the realm of the 
world. His faith having been formed under the preaching of the 
Gospel, the believer became a priest to his neighbor, a servant of 
God’s holy will, a life-long disciple of the Word. 

In all of these respects, the Reformers deserve to be taken 
seriously. 
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